














ERNEST SAILS THE SPLASH AND TAKES A BATH. 


BREAKING AWAY; 


oR, 


The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH ERNEST IS EXPELLED FROM THE 
PARKVILLE LIBERAL INSTITUTE. 


ELLOW-STUDENTS,” I continued, 

when the school-room was still enough 
for me to be heard, “I am willing to submit 
to the rules of the Institute, and even to the 
injustice of the principal. For my sake, as well 
as for your own, behave like men.” 
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I folded my arms, and was silent again. I 
felt that it was better to suffer than to resist, 
and such an exhibition of rowdyism was not 
to my taste. I glanced at Mr. Parasyte, to in- 
timate to him that he could say what he 
pleased; and he took the hint. 

“Young gentlemen, this is a new experience 
to me. In twenty years as a teacher, I have 
never been thus insulted.” 

This was an imprudent remark. 

“ Be fair, then!” shouted Bob Hale; and the 
cry was repeated by others, until the scene of 
disorder promised to be renewed. 

I raised my hand, and ghook my head, 
deprecating the gonduct of the boys. Once 
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more they heeded, though it was evidently as 
a particular favor to. me, rather than because 
it was in keeping with their ideas of right and 
justice. 

“JT intend to be fair, young gentlemen,” 
continued Mr. Parasyte; ‘that is the whole 
study of my life. I am astonished and morti- 
fied at this unlooked-for demonstration. I was 
about to make a further statement in regard to 
Thornton, when you interrupted me. I told 
you that I purposed to give him an opportu- 
nity to redeem his character. I intend to do 
my duty on this painful occasion, though the 
walls of the Parkville Liberal Institute should 
crumble above my head, and crush me in the 
dust.” 

“Let her crumble!” said a reckless youth, 
as Mr. Parasyte waxed eloquent. 

** Will you be silent, or will you compel me 
to resort to that which I abhor — to. physical 
force?” 

Some of the boys glanced at each other with 
a meaning smile when this remark was uttered ; 
but I shook my head, to signify my disappro- 
bation of anything like resistance or tumult. 

** Thornton,” added Mr. Parasyte, turning 
to me, ‘‘I have fairly and impartially heard 
your story, and carefully weighed all your 
statements. I have come to the conclusion, 
deliberately and without prejudice, that you 
were the aggressor.” 

“JT was not, sir,” I replied, as gently as I 
could speak, and yet as firmly. 

“Tt appears that Poodles placed his hand 
upon your arm merely to attract your atten- 
tion; whereupon you struck him a severe blow 
in the face, which caused him to reel and fall 
over backward into the lake,” said Mr. Para- 
syte, so pompously that I could not tell wheth- 
er he intended to ‘ back out” of his position 
or not. 

** Poodles hit me in the head, and was on the 
point of repeating the blow, when I knocked 
him over in self-defence.” 


‘* Tt does not appear to me that Poodles, who. 


is. a remarkably gentlemanly student, would 
have struck you for simply refusing to assist 
him about his examples. Such a course 
would not be consistent with the character 
of Poodles.” 

“No, sir, I did not strike him at any time,” 
protested Poodles. 

‘“‘T find it impossible to change my opinion 
of the merits of this case; and for the good of 
the Parkville Liberal Institute, I must adhere 
to the sentence 1 have already — with regret 
and sorrow — pronounced upon you. But —” 

There were again strong signs of another 
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outbreak among the pupils, and I begged them 
to be silent. 3 

** The conduct of Thornton in this, painful 
emergency merits and receives my approba- 
tion. His love of order and: his efforts to 
preserve proper decorum in the school-room 
are worthy of the highest commendation,” 
continued Mr. Parasyte; ‘‘ and I would gladly 
remit the penalty I have imposed upon him 
without any conditions whatever; but I feel 
that such a course, after the extraordinary 
events of tis day, would be subversive of the 
discipline and good order which have ever 
characterized the Parkville Liberal Institute. 
I shall, however, impose a merely nominal 
condition upon Thornton, his compliance 
with which shall immediately restore him to 
the full enjoyment of his rights and privileges 
as a member of this academy. I wish to be as 
lenient as possible, and, as I observed, the pen- 
alty will be mergly nominal. 

** As the quarrel occurred when the parties 
were alone, so also may the reparation be made 
in private; for after Thornton’s magnanimous 
behavior to-day, under these trying circum- 
stances, I do not wish to humiliate or mortify 
him. I wish that it were consistent with my 
ideas of stern duty to impose no penalty.” 

Mr. Parasyte had certainly retreated a long 
way from his original position. I did*not wish 
to bé expelled, and I hailed with satisfaction 
his manifestation of leniency; and rather than 
lose the advantages of the school, I was will- 
ing to submit to the nominal penalty at which 
he hinted; supposing it would be a deprivation 
of some privilege. 

“T have not resisted your authority, sir; 
-and I do not mean to do so now,” I replied, 
submissively; for, as the popular sentiment of 
the students sustained me, I could afford to 
yield. 

“‘ Your conduct since the quarrel is entirely 
satisfactory; I may say that it merits my ad- 
miration.” This was toadying to. the boys, 
whom he feared. ‘‘I have sentenced you to 
expulsion; the severest penalty known in the 
discipline of the Parkville Liberal Institute; 
but, Thornton, I propose to remit this penalty 
altogether on condition that; in private, and at 
your own convenience, but within one week, 
you apologize.to Poodles for your conduct. I 
could not make the condition any milder, I 
think.” 

Mr. Parasyte smiled as though he had-en- 
tirely forgiven me; as though he had, in some 
mysterious manner, wiped out the stains of 
falsehood upon my character. I bowed, but 





made'no reply. I was sentenced to expulsion ; 
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but the penalty was to be remitted on condi+ 
tion that I would apologize to Poodles. 

Apologize to Poodles! Forwhat? For his 
attack upon me, or for the lies he-had told 
about me? It was no-more possible for me to 
apologize for knocking him over when he as+ 
sailed me than it would have been for me'to 
leap across Lake Adieno ‘in'the widest place. 
I did not wish to-deprive myself of the advan- 
tages of attending the Parkville Liberal Insti- 
tute; but if my remaining depended upon my 
humiliating myself before Poodles;,upon my 
declaring that- what I had done was wrong, 
when I believed it was right, I was-no longer 
to be a student in the academy. 

The exercises of the school proceeded as 
usual for a couple of hours, and there were'no 
further signs of insubordination among the 
boys. At recess I purposely kept away from 
my more intimate friends, for I did not wish 
to tell them what course I intended to pursue, 
fearful that it would renew the disturbance. 

An hour before the close of the session, the 
boys were required to bring in their examina- 
tion papers in arithmetic. Every student, even 
to Poodles, handed in solutions to all the prob- 
lems, and Mr. Parasyte and his assistants at 
once devoted themselves to the marking of 
them. In half an hour the principal was 
ready to report the result. 

Half a dozen of the class had all the exam- 
ples right, and I was one of the number. Very 
much to my astonishment, Poodles also was 
announced as: one of the. six; and when his 
name was mentioned, a score of the students 
glanced at me. 

I did not understand it. 


I was quite satis- 
fied that Poodles could not do the problems 
himself, and it was certain that he had obtained 
assistance from some one, though the declara- 
tion on the paper was duly signed. He had 
found a friend less scrupulous than I had 


been. Some one must have performed the 
examples for him; and as he had them all 
correct, it was evident that one of the six, 
who alone had presented perfect papers, must 
have afforded the assistance. After throwing 
out Poodles and myself, there-were but four 
left ; and two of these, to my certain knowledge, 
had joined in the demonstration in my favor: 
indeed, they were my friends beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. Between the other two I 
had no means of forming an opinion. 
During the afternoon Mr. Parasyte had been 
very uneasy and nervous. It was plain to him 
that he ruled the boys by their free will, rather 
than by his own power; and this was not a 
pleasant thing for a man like him to know. 
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Doubtless he felt that he had dropped the reins 
of his team, which, though going very well 
just then, might take it into its head to run 
away with him whenever it was convenient. 
Probably he felt the necessity of doing some- 
thing to reéstablish his authority, and to obtain 
a stronger position than that he now occupiéd. 
If, with the experience I have since acquired, I 
could. have spoken to him, IF should have told 
him that justice and fairness alone would make 
him strong as a disciplinarian. 

‘“* Poodles,” said Mr. Parasyte, just before 
the-close of the session, ‘‘I see that all your 
examples were correctly performed, and that 
you signed thg declaration on the paper.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Poodles. 

‘* When did you perform them?” 

‘“*T did all but two of them last night.” 

‘And when did you do those two?” con- 
tinued the principal, mildly, but with the air 
of aman who expects soon to make a trium- 
phant ‘point. 

‘Between schools, at noon, while the stu- 
dents were at dinner and at play.” 

“Very well. You had them all done but 
two when you met Thornton to-day noon?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Thornton,” added Mr. Parasyte, turning to 
me; “TI have no disposition to hurry you in the 
unsettled case of to-day, though the result of 
Poodles’s examination shows that he had no 
need of the assistance you say he asked of 
you; but perhaps it would be better that you 
should state distinctly whether or not you in- 
tend to apologize. It is quite possible that 


there was a misunderstanding -between you 


and Poodles, which a ‘mutual explanation 
might remove.” 

‘IT do not think there was any misunder- 
standing,” I replied. 

“If you wish to meet Poodles after school, I 
offer my services as a friend to.assist in the 
adjustment of the dispute.” 

*“T don’t wan’t to meet him,” said Poodles. 

Mr. Parasyte actually rebuked him for this 
illiberal sentiment; and while he was doing 
80,+I -added that I had no desire to meet 
Poodles, as proposed. I now think I was 
wrong; but I had a feeling that the princi- 
pal intended to browbeat me into an acknowl- 
edgment. 

“Very: well, Thornton; if you refuse’ to 
make peace, you must take the consequences. 
Do you intend to apologize to Poodles, or 
not?” 

“T do not, sir,” I replied, decidedly. 

‘“«Then you are expelled from the Parkville 
Liberal Institute.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST SAILS THE SPLASH, AND 
TAKES A BATH. 


IFFICULT as the task was, I had thus 
D far kept cool; but my sentence fell heavily 
upon me, and I could not help being angry, 
for I felt that I had been treated unfairly and 
unjustly. Poodles’s statement had been ac- 
cepted, and mine rejected; his word had been 
taken, while mine, which ought at least to 


_have passed for as. much as his, was utterly 


disregarded. : 

I turned upon my heel and went to my seat. 
My movement was sharp and abrupt, but I did 
not say anything. 

Stop!” said Mr. Parasyte, who evidently 
believed that the moment had come for him to 
vindicate his authority. 

I did not stop. 

** Stop, I say!” repeated the principal. 

I proceeded to pick up my books and papers, 
to enable me to comply literally with my sen- 
tence. 

** Come here, Thornton.” 

I took no notice of the order, but continued 
to pack up my things. 

** Do you hear me?” demanded Mr. Parasyte, 
in a loud and angry tone. 

**T do hear you, sir.. I have been expelled, 
and I don’t care about listening to any more 
speeches.” 7 

‘If you don’t come here, I'll bring you here,” 
added the principal, with emphasis. 

Somewhat to my surprise, but greatly to my 
satisfaction, the boys made no demonstration 
in my favor. Théy seemed to think I was now 
in a mood to fight my own battle, though they 
were doubtless ready to aid me if I needed any 
help. Mr. Parasyte appeared to have begun in 
a way which indicated that he intended to 
maintain his authority, even at the risk of a 
personal encounter with me and the boys who 
had voluntarily espoused my cause. 

Having packed up my books and papers, I 
took the bundle under my arm, and deliper- 
ately walked out of the school-room. The 
principal ordered me to stop; but as he had 
already sentenced me to expulsion, I could see 
no reason why I should yield any further alle- 
giance to the magnate of the institution. _He 
was very angry, which was certainly an undig- 
nified frame of mind for a gentleman in his 
position ; and I was smarting under the 
wrong and injustice done to me. Mr: Para- 
syte stopped to procure his -hat, which gave 
me the advantage in point of time, and I 





reached the little pier. at which my boat was 
moored before he overtook me.¢ 

I hauled’ in the painter, and pushed off, 
hoisting the mainsail as the boat receded 
from the wharf. Mr. Parasyte reached the 
pier while I was thus engaged. 

“Stop, Thornton!” shouted he. 

‘TI would rather not stop any longer,” I re- 
plied, running up the foresail. 

‘Will you come back, or shall I bring you 
back?” demanded. he, fiercely. 

‘* Neither, if you please.” 

* “Tf you wish to save trouble, you will come 
back,” said he. 

“T’m not particular about saving trouble. 
If you have any business with me, I will 
return.” 

‘¢ T havé business with you.” 

‘* Will you please to tell me what it is?” 

‘* No, I will not.” 

‘Then you will excuse me if I go home,” I 
added, as I hoisted the jib. 

There was only a very light breeze, and the 
Splash went off very slowly. I took my seat 
at the helm, trying to keep as cool as possible, 
though my bosom bounded with emotion. I 
was playing a strange part, and I was not at 
home in it. I could not help feeling that I was 
riding “‘ a high horse;” but the injustice done 
me seemed to warrant it. 

** Poodles, call the men,” I heard Mr. Para- 
syte say to his flunky, and saw him run off to 
execute the command. 

‘ Once more, Thornton, I ask you to come 
back,” said the principal, still standing on the 
pier, from which the Splash had receded not 
more than a couple of rods. 

“If you have any business with me, sir, I 
will do so,” I replied. ‘‘ You have expelled 
me from the school, and I don’t think you 
have anything more to do with me.” 

‘*T want no words or arguments. It will be 
better for you to come back.” 

‘* Perhaps it will; but I shall not come.” 

There was not breeze enough to enable me 
to make a mile an hour, and I had some doubts 
in regard to the result, if Mr. Parasyte per- 
sisted. He did persist, and presently Poodles 
returned with two men, who were employed 
upon the school estate, and whose services , 
were so often required in the boats that they 
were good:oarsmen. I comprehended the prin- 
cipal’s plan at once. He intended to chase me 
in the, boat, and bring me back by force. I 
was rather amused at the idea, and should 
have been mare so if there had been a fair 
sailing breeze. ’ 

The Splash was the fastest boat on the lake, 
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or, at least, faster than any with which I had 
had an opportunity to measure paces. But it 
made but little difference how fast she was, as 
long as there was hardly wind enough to stiffen 
the mainsail. Mr. Parasyte ordered the men 
to take their places on the thwarts, and ship 
their oars. I saw that a little farther out from 
the shore there was a ripple on the water, and 
putting one of my oars out ‘at the stern, I 
sculled till I caught the breeze, and the Splash 
wentoff at a little livelier pace. 

By this time all the boys had gathered on 
the bank of the lake to see the fun, and it was 
fun to them. I knew that their sympathies 
were with me, and I only wished for a better 
breeze, that I might do justice to myself and to 
tny boat. But the chances for me were im- 
proving as the Splash receded from the shore. 
Mr. Parasyte had taken his place in the stern 
- sheets of the row-boat, and was urging for- 
ward the men at the oars, who were now pull- 
ing with all their might. I could not conceal 


from myself the fact that they were gaining 
rapidly upon me. Unless the wind increased, I 
should certainly be captured; for the two men 
with the principal would ask no better sport 
than to overhaul and roughly handle an un- 
ruly boy. 


But the wind continued to increase as I 
went farther out upon the lake, and I soon had 
all that Was necessary to enable me to keep a 
“respectful distance” between the Splash and 
the row-boat. By this time my anger had 
abated, and I had begun'to enjoy the affair. 
With a six-knot breeze I could have it all my 
own pway. I could still see the boys on the 
shore, watching the chase with the liveliest 
interest and satisfaction. They were not silent 
observers, for an occasional cheer or shout was 
borne to my ears over the lake, and I could see 
the waving of hats, and’the swinging of arms, 
with which my friends encouraged me to per- 
severe. 

Mr. Parasyte was resolute. He felt, doubt- 
less, that the reputation of the Parkville Lib- 
eral Institute, and his own reputation as a 
disciplinarian, were at stake. The tumult in the 
school-room early in the afternoon would weak- 
en his power and influence over the boys, un- 
less its effects were counteracted by a triumph 
over me. Right or wrong, he probably felt 
that he must put me down, or be sacrificed 
himself; and he continued to urge his oars- 
then forward, intent upon capturing and sub- 
duing me. 

While I had the breeze I felt perfectly easy. 
I had stood out from the shore with the wind 
on the beam, and there was nothing to prevent 
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my running before it directly to the cottage of 
my‘uncle. I was disposed to tantalize my pur- 
suer, and wear out his men. I knew that my 
silent guardian would not thank me for leading 
Mr. Parasyte into his presence, and I was will- 
ing to gratify him in this instance. Besides, 
the students on the shore seemed to derive too 
much enjoyment from the scene to have the 
sport cut short. Hauling aft the sheets, I 
stood down the lake, close to the wind, until I 
had brought my pursuer astern of me. I then 
brought the Splash up into the wind, and 
coolly waited for the row-boat to come up 


‘within hailing distance. 


Mr. Parasyte, decefved by my position, 
thought his time had come. He was much 
excited, and with renewed zeal pressed his 
oarsmen to increase their efforts. When he 
had approached within a few rods of me, I put 
up the helm, and dashed away again towards 
the pier. Again I distanced him, and ran as 
near to the pier as I dared to go, fearful that I 
might lose the wind under the lee of a bluff 
below the school grounds. “The boys hailed . 
me with a cheer, which must have been any- 
thing but soothing to the feelings of Mr. Para- 
syte. Then, “‘ wing and wing,” I ran off before 
the wind; and, still rome oe | to deprive my 
friends of the excitement of witnessing the 
race, I again stood out towards the middle 
of the lake. , 

The principal could not give up the pursuit 
without abandoning the high position he had 
taken, and subjecting himself to the derision 
of the students. He followed me, therefore, 
and I led him over the same coursé he had 
gone before. On my return I unfortunately 
ran in a little too near the shore, and got 
under the lee of the bluff, which nearly be- 
calmed me. I realized that I had made a fatal 
blunder, and I wished I had disappointed the 
boys, and continued on my course across the 
lake, where the wind favored me. I tried to 
scull the Splash out of the still water before 
Mr. Parasyte camé up. 

“ Pull with all your might, men!” said 
the principal, excitedly; and they certainly 
did so. 

Seeing that he was upon me, I attempted to 
come about, and run off before the wind; but 
I had lost my steerage-way. I suppose I was 
somewhat “‘flurried” by the danger of iy sit- 
uation, and did not do as well as I might have 
done. 

‘*Pull! Pull!” shouted Mr. Parasyte, ‘ner- 
vously, as he steered the row-boat. 

Thus urged, the mer did pull better than I 
had ever known them to do before. The prin- 
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cipal of the Parkville Liberal Institute-was no 
boatman himself, and: his calculations were 
miserably deficient, or else his intentions were 
more vicious than I had given him credit for. 
_ He was angry and excited; and as I looked at 
him, it seemed to me that he did not know 
what he was about. The Splash lay broadside 
tohim. She was a beautiful craft, built light 
and graceful, rather than strong and:substan- 
tial. On the other hand, the ‘row-boat was a 
solid, sharp, ram-nosed craft; setting low in 
the water; and on it came at ‘the ‘highest 
speed to which it could be urged by the pow- 
erful muscles of the strong men at the oars. 

Pull! Pull!” repedted Mr. Parasyte, fierce- 
ly, under the madness of the excitement and 
the resentment caused by the hard chase I had 
led him. . 

** Down with your helm, or you will smash 
me!” I shouted, seeing that a collision was 
inevitable. 

If Mr. Parasyte did not intend to run me 
down, my warning was too late. The row- 
boat came upon ‘me like a whirlwind, striking 
the Splash on the beam, below her water-line, 
and staving in her side as though she had been 
a card box. I do not know whether this was a 


part of the principa)’s programme or not; but 


my boat was most effectually smashed, and, 
being heavily ballasted, she went down like a 
rock. It was hardly an‘instant after the shock 
before I felt her sinking beneath me. The two 
men at'the oars of the principal’s boat, with- 
out any order from Mr. Parasyte, — for he 
knew not what to do, — backed water. I could 
“swim like a fish; and as the Splash sank be- 
neath me, I struck out from the wreck, and 
was left like a waif floating upon the glassy 
surface of the lake. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 


Translated from the Freneh. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BESSIE LOVELL.” 
II. — Tue Farry DESTESTABLE. 


OSALIE gazed into the little house with 

the greatest desire to ‘know what was 
there. It was very dark, and she could see 
nothing; but she heard the voice again, and 
it said, “Thank you, Rosalie, thank you. It 
is to you that I owe: my deliverance.” 

The voice seemed to.come from the ground. 
There was no one to be seen; but when Rosa- 
lie looked again, she. saw, in one corner, two 
little bright eyes staring at her, and once more 
she heard the voice. 
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“ My trick has been successful,” it-said.. ‘J 
have made you*yiéld to curiosity. If I had not 
sung and talked, you would have turned away 
without unlocking the door, and I should have 
still been’ a prisoner here; but I am free, and 
you and your father are in my power.” 

Although Rosalie did not understand what 
she had brought. upon herself and her father 
by her disobedience, she at once suspected 
that the prisoner she ‘had released was a dan- 
gerous enemy, and she tried to close the door 
and go away. But the voice said, ‘Stop! 
stop! It.is'not in your power to keep me in 
this odious prison. If you had controlled 
your curiosity until you were fifteen years 
old, I should never have been released.” 

Just then, to Rosalie’s great consternation, 
the little house disappeared, and she. stood 
there with the key in her hand; and close by 
her, looking her through and through with a 
pair of sharp eyes, stood a gray mouse. 

‘“*Hi!l hi! hi!” laughed out the little crea- 
ture, in a discordant voice. ‘* How frightened 
you look, Miss Rosalie. You amuse me ex- 
ceedingly. I have long hated both you and 
your father, but have been a prisoner for fif- 
teen years, and could do you no harm. Now 
I am free, I can do what I will.” 

‘*Who are you, you ugly little animal?” 
asked Rosalie. 

“Tam the enemy of your family. «I am the 
fairy Detestable, and am rightly named, I as- 
sure you, for everybody detests me. You too 
will detest me, for I shall follow you every- 
where.” 

“Go off, you miserable being,” said Rosa- 
lie, “or I shall get rid of you in some other 
way.” ; 

* We'll see whether you will or noty” an- 
swered the mouse.. ‘‘I shall surely follow you 
wherever you go.” * 

Rosalie turned away, and hurried’ up the 
garden walk as fast as. she could; but when- 
ever she looked back, she saw the mouse gallop- 
ing after her, and laughing scornfully.. She 
reached the house, and flew up the steps, — the 
mouse still after her, —and flung open the 
door; but when. she tried to close it, and 
crush her pursuer.on the sill, she found she 
could n’t.do it. The door would stay. open, in 
spite of all her efforts to shut it, and the mouse 
stood, unharmed, on the sill. 

‘Stay there, then, you ugly little animal!” 
she exclaimed, almost beside herself with 
anger and fright. At last she took up a 
broom, and was just raising it to strike the 
mouse,’ when it flamed up and burned her 
hands. She dropped it at once, and pushed 
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it into the fireplace with her fpot, to prevent 
the floor taking fire. But she°was determined 
to kill her enemy in some way; so she seized 
a kettle of boiling water, that was over the 
fire, and flung it at the fairy Detestable. 

‘There, take that, you wretched little 
mouse!” she said; but, to her great amaze- 
ment, the water had turned into milk, and the 
mouse, beginning to drink it, said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Miss Rosalie; how kind you are! You 
have not only released me from my prison, 
but given me a very fine breakfast.” 

Rosalie began to weep bitterly, amd just then 
she heard her father’s step. ‘‘O dear! what 
shallI do? What will become of me?” she 
exclaimed. ‘* Please leave me,” she added, 


turning an imploring look upon the mouse. 
me before my father comes 


“es O, 
in!” 

‘*T shall not go,” was the answer; “ but I'll 
hide behind your feet until your father has 
found out your disobedience.” 

The mouse had only time enough to hide 
before Mr. Prudent entered. 

Rosalie’s embarrassed air and frightened 
face immediately attracted his attention, and 
he said, in a trembling voice, ‘I forgot the 
key to that little house. Did you find it?” 

‘* Here it is, father,” she replied, handing it 
to him, and blushing deeply. 

** How did all that milk get on the floor?” 
he asked. 

“The cat spilled it, father.” 

“What! The cat? Did the cat carry a pan 
of milk into the middle of the room, and 
empty it on the floor?” 

‘*No, father,” answered Rosalie, dropping 
her eyes, and speaking so ‘low she could hardly 
be heard. ‘‘I was carrying it myself, and 
dropped it.” 

‘* Take the broom and sweep it away,” said 
Mr. Prudent. 

“There isn’t any broom,” replied the trem- 
bling child. 

‘“No broom? There was one here when I 
left.” 

“I burned it,” replied Rosalie. 
careless, and — and—” 

She stopped. Her father looked -steadily at 
her for a moment, glanced anxiously about the 
room, sighed, and went out, to go down to the 
little house. 

As soon as he closed the door, Rosalie 
dropped down into a chair and began to sob, 
while the mouse kept close to her feet. 

In a few minutes. Mr. Prudent came hurry- 
ing into the house, his face expressing the 
greatest alarm. 


leave 


“TT was 
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‘“Résalie! Rosalie! what have you.done?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ O, my child, you have yielded 
to your dreadful curiosity, and freed our most 
cruel enemy.” 

**Q, forgive me, father, forgive me! ” sobbed 
Rosalie, kneelittg at his feet. ‘I didn’t know 
how much harm I was doing.” 

“That is always true of the disobedient. 
They think they are doing only a small wrong, 
when they are doing a very great one, both to 


‘themselves and others.” 


‘*But who can that mouse be?” burst out 
Rosalie. .‘‘ And if she has so much power as 
to be dangerous, why don’t you imprison her 
again?” 

“That mouse, my child, is a wicked and 
very powerful fairy; and I am not only your 
father, but I am the genius Prudent, although 
many know me only as Mr. Prudent. You 
have set my worst enemy at liberty, and I must 
therefore reveal to you now what I should 
otherwise have hidden from you until you 
were fifteen years old. I am, as I have told 
you, the genius Prudent. Your mother was 
only a mortal, but her beauty and her Virtues 
made a deep impression upon the queen of the 
fairies, and also upon the king of the genii, 
and they permitted me to marry her. 

‘My marriage was a grand festive occa- 
sion, and I invited a great many fairies, but I 
forgot the fairy Detestable. She was already 
angry because I had refused one of her 
daughters and sought the hang of a princess, 
and when I failed tp invite her to my wedding, 
she said she would hate me and mine forever. 
I was not alarmed by her threats, for my own * 
power was nearly equal to hers; and besides, 
I was very much beloved by the queen of the 
fairies. Several times I warded off the hatred 
of the fairy by my enchantments ; bit one day, 
when I was gont, she availed herself&of my 
absence to come and do you harm. I stopped 
her, however, in her evil designs, just after 
she had given you the dreadful fault of curios- 
ity, a curiosity that was to put you completely 
in her power as soon as you wert fifteen years 
old. But my power, and that of the queen of 
the fairies united, counterbalanced her fatal in- 
fluence over you. We decided that you should 
never be in subjection to her, unless you 
yielded to your curiosity three times before. 
you were fifteen years old, and that too under 
circumstances that greatly aggravated the of- 
fence. At the same time, the queen of the 
fairies punished Detestable by turning her 
into a mouse, and shutting her up in the little 
house. There she was to stay, a prisoner, for- 
ever, and in the form of a mouse, unless you 
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were conquered three times by your great fault 
before your fifteenth birthday. 

“The queen also decided, that if you suc- 
ceeded even once in resisting your curiosity, 
both you and myself should be forever free 
from this odious fairy Detestable. It was 
with great difficulty that I prevailed upon the 
queen to grant me all these favors, and I could 
not have succeeded at all if I had not promised 
to share your fate, artd become myself the slave 
of Detestable, if you, by yielding to tempta- 
tion three times, should lose your liberty. I 
promised to do all I could to cure your fault; 
and this is why I have shut you out from all 
the world, and lived here alone with you, and 
surrounded you with everything pleasant. I 
wanted to divert you from whatever could ex- 
cite your curiosity; and, a few days ago, I said 
to myself, ‘My child will be fifteen years old 
in three weeks, and then she will be forever 
free from the fairy Detestable.’ Yes, I flat- 
tered myself that I had almost succeeded, when 
you suddenly asked me for the key of the little 
house. It was the first time you had ever 
shown any curiosity about it, and I was taken 
by surprise, and was so distressed, too, that I 
could not hide my feelings. This only made 
you the more curious; but you tried to deceive 


me by your playfulness and apparent indiffer- 


ence. I read your thoughts, however. You 
did not succeed in deceiving me, and I was 
in great trouble. But O, how overwhelmed I 
was when the queen of the fairies told me that 
she wanted to make it posible for you to yield 
to temptation, so that it would be meritorious 
in you if you did not, and that I must leave 
the key where you could find it if you looked 
for it. Could I only have told you of the dan- 
gers that beset you, it would have been a great 
relief to me; but this I was not allowed to do. 
I was tompelled to put the key where you 
could find it; and when I returned, your em- 
barrassment and your deep blushes at once 
revealed the truth that you had yielded to 
temptation. Put, Rosalie, all*is not lost; and 
you,can redeem even what has been lost, if 
you will resist your great weakness, your cu- 
riosity, and not be overcome by it for a fort- 
night. O, my child, have pity on yourself. 
For your own sake, if not for mine, struggle 
against your fault.” 

Rosalie was kneeling at her father’s feet, her 
face buried in her hands, weeping bitterly; but 
his words revived her courage a little, and she 
said, — 

“‘T promise you I'll overcome my fault, 
father; but don’t leave me again. Stay with 
me and help me, and then I shall be safe.” 
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** Ah, Rosalie, I can’t be with you. Iam in 
the power of my enemy, and I’m sure she will 
not permit me to stay here and warn you 
against the snares she has laid for you. It is 
strange that she has not already appeared to 
me, for my distress must be delightful to her.” 

“‘Pve been near you all the time,” said the 
little gray mouse, in a sharp voice, as she 
darted out from behind Rosalie, ‘‘and I’ve 
been very much amused to hear you tell what 
you have suffered. This is the reason why I 
have kept out of sight. And now bid your 
dear Rosalfe good by, for I am going to ‘take 
her with me, and I forbid you to follow her.” 

As she said this, she seized Rosalie by the 
dress with her paws. The poor child uttered 
piercing cries, and clung to her father; but the 
ugly fairy pulled so violently, she knew she 
could not long resist her power. 

Prudent caught up a stick ; but before he had 
time to strike the mouse, she placed her paw 
on his foot, and he was at once as fixed and 
motionless as a statue. 

Once more Rosalie clung to her father, and 
besought Detestable to release her; but she 
replied, with a sharp, diabolical laugh, ‘‘ Come, 
come, my dear, there is nothing here to-tempt 
your curiosity. We are to travel about to- 
gether, and I will show you considerable of 
the world in the course of a fortnight.” 

Rosalie struggled with all her might; but 
the mouse still held her fast, and pulled her 
along, and suddenly uttered a loud, sharp, 
piercing cry, and the house was at once in 
flames. The child was terrified, but had suffi- 
cient presence of mind not to peril her father’s 
future freedom by staying there and losing her 
life. She knew that if she perished in the flames 
her father would forever be the slave of Detes- 
table; but that if she saved herself, and con- 
trolled her curiosity for a fortnight, all would 
be well with him. So she bade him good by, 
and hurried away. Where to go she did not 
know, and all she could do was to follow the 
road. On and on she went, for several hours, 
until, worn out with fatigue, and half dead 
with hunger, she came to a little hopse by the 
roadside. An old woman sat in the door, and 
she ventured to speak to her. 

“Madam,” she said, ‘‘ won’t you please to 
give me something to eat, and let me stay with 
you to-night?” 

“ How does it happen that such a fine young 
lady as you are is off here alone? and what's that 
ugly little animal that looks like a demon?” 

Rosalie turned her head, and saw the little 
gray mouse looking up at her scornfully. She 
tried to drive her off; but the mouse obsti- _ 
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nately refused to go; and the old woman, 
seeing the strife between them, shook ler 
head, and said, ‘‘ You can’t stay with me; my 
I never lodge the devil, 


beautiful young lady. 
or any of his friends.” 

Rosalie went on her way sobbing; and 
wherever she stopped to ask for food and 
shelter, she was turned away because the lit- 
tle gray mouse was close at her heels. 

At last she came to a forest; and there she 
found a stream of water, and some nuts and 
wild berries; and after satisfying her hunger 
and thirst, she sat down under a tree, op- 
pressed with anxious thoughts about her 
father, and about what was to become of her- 
self. And so disturbing was the presence of 
the mouse, that she closed her eyes to avoid 
seeing her. 

The darkness and weariness finally brought 
* sleep; and, for a time, all her troubles were 
forgotten. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
ABOUT THE SNAKES. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


iw the last sketch I psomised to begin a de- 
scription of the animals of India, and said 
that in ¢kés I would tell you something about 
the snakes. 

We have seen that the birds and flowers of 
this tropical country exceed in beauty those of 
more temperate regions; and so also the ani- 
mals are fiercer, larger, and more numerous. 
The most ferocious of the beasts of prey is 
the tiger. The wild buffalo is also a formida- 
ble creature, and the lonely traveller dreads to 
encounter a herd of these animals. When en- 
raged, they toss the offending object-with their 
long, sharp horns, and wound and mangle 
them cruelly. A man was once brought to our 
house in a very sad condition. An angry buf- 
falo had attacked him, and lacerated his hands 
and limbs in the most shocking manner. 

Reptiles of all kinds abound in India, — from 
the huge python and scaly crocodile down to 
the harmless little house lizard. As to the 
snakes, they are of ail descriptions, and are a 
frequent source of dront and annoyance to 
foreigners. 

The Python is the most formidable species 
of serpent. Two of these were killed near my 
home, — one, in the very act of swallowing, 
whole, a deer, and the other, a man. 

This family of monstrous snakes — which by 
naturalists is termed the ‘ Ophidia ” — has 


been divided into twenty-five genera, and the | 


name of the species of python found in Hin- 
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dostan is the “Ular Sarvad.” It is so hugea 
serpent that it often attains the length of thirty 
feet, and can e.sily dispose of a full-grown 
buffalo; and a buffalo is about as large as one 
of our largest oxen. 

The ‘“‘ Cobra de Capello” is one of the most 
poisonous snakes in India. It is also called 
the “‘ hooded” snake, from its habit of dilating 
its neck into a sort of hood, with which it par- 
tially covers its head. Sometimes, too, it is 
called the ‘‘ spectacle” snake. Those jugglers 
of India, who are styled ‘‘ snake-charmers,” 
make a playmate of the cobra. They perform 
such feats with these deadly reptiles as might 
well surprise the .uninitiated, who do not un- 
derstand the arts and practices to which they 
resort. They extract the fangs that contain 
the poison, so that even though the cobras bite 
them, no injurious results ensue. The snakes 
are trained to make movements in time to 
music, and in correspondence with the motions 
of the jugglers. If you could see one of these 
Eastern snake-charmers surrounded by his 
snaky subjects, I fancy you would shudder as 
you saw them twining round his arms and 
legs, and even coiling closely around his neck. 
Yet he manifests the utmost unconcern. He 
knows how perfectly they are under his con- 
trol, and though when bitten he will pretend 
to apply powerful antidotes, he only does it to 
impose on the credulity of the lookers on. 

The cobra is a beautiful snake, its skin being 
overlaid with scales of brilliant colors. Its gen- 
eral hue isa brownish yellow, varying imbright- 
ness. Sometimes the*young snakes of this 
species have black bands and white spots on 
their bodies. Their length is from three to 
four feet, and their thickness a little over an 
inch. Their bite is very poisonous, and no 
less fatal to man than to the lower animals. 
The poison of the cobra has been found to kill 
a dog in less than half an hour, and a chicken 
in less than half a minute. When about to 
attack a person, they suddenly raise them- 
selves from the ground, and supporting their 
bodies by their tails, assume a nearly erect - 
position. With neck dilated, and head threat- 
ening, they present a most formidable appear- 
ance. Their forked tongue protrudes from 
their mouth, while at the same time they emit 
a horrid hiss. 

A lady friend of mine was one day on the 
point of entering a ‘‘ Godoron,” or old store- 
house. It was so dark within that she could 
see nothing before her; but just as she was 
about to step over the threshold, she heard-an 
ominous hiss directly in front of her. She 
started back just in t:me to save her life, for it 
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proved that she had disturbed a cobra;which 
was lurking there, and the irritated: creature 
was about to inflict its bite. 

These snakes sometimes creep into houses, 
and hide away where no one suspects their 
presence. If any one chances upon their place 
ef concealment, they seize him with their 
deadly fangs. A missionary, in India, once 
found a cobra coiled up between the sheets of 
his bed, but fortunately was able to get out of 
the way of the unwelcome intruder before it 
inflicted any injury. I once spied a cobra lurk- 
ing behind a piece of furniture in the apart- 
ment where I was, and, as you may imagine, I 
was not very slow in giving. the alarm, so that 
it might be despatched as soon as possible. 

Sometimes the cobra will glide stealthily up 
to.a person, and wind itself around his limbs 
before the victim is even conscious of its ap- 
proach. .Great presence: of mind is necessary 
in such cases, for if the person starts or moves 
his, limb in the least, the snake instantly in- 
flicts its fatal bite. By remaining perfectly 
motionless, the life that seems in such peril 
may be saved. These reptiles are very fond 
of milk, and if a saucer containing some be 
placed upon the floor near by, the cobra will 
sometimes uncoil itself from the limb, and 
Then 


glide away to the tempting beverage. 
it can be easily attacked and killed. 
The “‘ Whip Snake” is another curious rep- 
tile.. This species is quite large, and I have seen 
some from fifteen to twenty feet in length. 
Their peculiarity is, that: they do not Ste, like 
most snakes, but wzftheir prey to death with 


their tails. Hence their name. 

Two very large snakes of this class. had 
their lurking-places near the house where I 
lived, and twice every year they would. sally 
forth and glide over the surrounding district, 
to the great terror of the inhabitants. At- 
tempts to kill them proved unsuccessful fora 
long time. But at last they met with their 
merited fate, and I well remember the time 
and attendant circumstances. 

One very sultry Sabbath afternoon, while we 
were assembled at religious services, a cry was 
heard outside —‘‘The snakes, the snakes!” 
A native rushed frantically through the. open 
door into our midst, looking. as..if half dead 
with fright, — for the natives of India are not 
remarkable for any large amount of, personal 
courage. Some of them are, very cowardly, 
and. would not dare, to go anywhere near a 
snake, much less to kill one, unless they. could 
have the assistance of white men. 


As soon as the, poor terror-stricken native, 


could recover himself sufficiently from_his 
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panic, he informed us thatthe two large ‘‘ whip 
snakes,” which had ngt now been seen for 
a long: time, had at last come forth from their 
hiding-places, and were gliding about outside. 
He had encountcred them, and taking to his 
heels, had fled for his life: We were glad to 
be informed of the danger, for-we knew they 
ought to be killed before the dismissal of the 
congregation, as they might do serious injury 
to the people who were dispersing. 

The services were at once suspended; and 
hastening to the doors, we saw two monstrous 
snakes moving hither and thither, and lashing 
the ground as if in fury. The men who were 
present armed themselves with whatever weap- 
ons they could lay hands on in the emergency ; 
and then, advancing boldly up to, the snakes, 
in battle array, —the natives headed by the 
whites, —they made a charge upon the in- 
vading foe, in true military style. -To those 
of us who were spectators the scene was 
highly exciting. Their snakeships were not 
pleased with this unexpected opposition, and 
“whipped” every object near them in their 
unavailing rage. They certainly made a show 
of resistance, and used their tails most vigor- 
ously. After a “‘ shogt but desperate struggle,” 
the snakes were vanquished, and loud shouts 
of exultation arose as we saw them ‘ breathe 
their last.” The bodies of the slain were 
speedily removed from the ‘‘field of battle ;” 
but it was not to receive any funereal honors. 
Their remains met. with only ignominious 
treatment, and their skins were long pre- 
served as trophies of the memorable fight. 
Truly great. was our joy ‘that victory had 
crowned our arms in this snaky encounter; 
still, the zvrctors tried to wear their laurels 
modestly. 

Long black snakes are very common, some 
of which have the power of fascinating their 
prey. This strange power of certain of the 
snake family is said to be owing to a “ star- 
like shining glance shot forth from their eyes, 
and very piercing and beautiful in its subtle 
brightness. It is ever steadfast, bright, and 
gorgeous, and is fastened on the eye of the 
victim with a strange fondness.” _ I once saw 
a black snake with its eyes fixed upon a little 
bird. The power of those eyes seemed won- 
derful, for the poor bird stood motionless, as 
if spell-bound by the fiery orbs. The snake 
approached nearer and. nearer its victim, until 
it was close enough to.seize it with its fangs, 
and then it made a meal of the poor little 
helpless bird. 

I heard of four little chjldren who once were 
“fascinated” by one of these snakes. Their 
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mother saw them standing in a row upon the 
veranda, and all were gazing intently in the 
same direction. Surprised to. see them so 
strangely quiet, she hastened out to ascertain 
“the reason; and what was her horror at per- 
ceiving a large black snake not far from the 
veranda, who, with his bright eyes fixed upon 
her darlings, was. gradually approaching the 
little group! As may be imagined, she was 
not slow in snatching them from the sel 
of their situation. 

Iam afraid that, after hearing such stories 4 
about the snakes, not many of: my young 
readers will feel as. if they would care to live in 
India, and will at least think it an uasafe coun- 
try. But there is really no great danger, and 
I dare say the snakes will. become less numer- 
ous and formidable as it becomes more civil- 
ized. In my next I wil] tell you about the 
elephant. 


THE LITTLE GATE-KEEPER. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 
i 
ROM early dawn to evening late 
She sits beside the turnpike gate 
To take the toll of those who wait. 


II. 
Folks stop to chat with her a while; 
And what she says serves to beguile 
The way for many a weary mile. 
III. 
They call her pretty — and yet why? 


*Tis not in lip, nor cheek, nor eye 
Unusual necromancies lie. ¢ 


Iv. 
Her soul its purity betrays 
In a hundred childish ways, 
And that long in their memory stays! 
v. 
When done the life she glorifies, 
O, she shall sit with starry eyes 
Within the gates of Paradise. 


ae NT 


—— ‘“MorTHER,” said a little’ boy; not- long 
ago, as he came in fromthe street, where she 
had noticed him from her window, reading the | 
advertisements on a neighboring building; — 
‘*mother, I saw one notice on a new -wall, that 
said, * Post no bills here; ” and I think that is 
like vaccination.” 

She looked up, at a loss to know why, when 
he added, — 


“It’s a little, to save a great deal.” -\B: 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
A STAGE-RIDE DOWN BROADWAY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


Scene. — Supposed to be the interior of a 
Broadway Omnibus on its way down town. 








CHARACTERS. — THE Driver. Mr. SMITH, 
Mr, Jones, Mr. Brown (of course). Mr. 
Convex, Mr. Perptex, Mr. REFLEX, Mr. 
Repress, Mr. Express, Mr. Depress,*MR. 
Snooks, Mr. Rosinson, Mr. JENKINS, MR. 
PuFFER. NEwsBoys, BOOTBLACK. 


[The stage is set with twelve chairs, in-two 
rows of six each, running from front to back. 
The chairs are occupied by twelve boys, sit- 
ting facing each other, six to six. At the 
rear end of the row is a higher seat, with 
the boy who represents. the driver with his 
back to the audience and a whip in his hand: 
At the front end of the row is a small box or 
low stool, representing the steps of the om- 
nibus. ] 

Driver. (Turning towards the passengers.) 
Fare — that last passenger! 

Smith. (Who ts facetious.) Fair? No, he 
isn’t; he’s dark. 

Driver. Fare, fare, fare! 

Smith. Foul, foul, foul! 

Fenkins. (Who was the last pusiniper, 
handing a ten-cent note to SMITH, who is near- 
est the DRIVER.) Sir, will you oblige me — 

Smith. (Pocketing it.) Certainly, sir; with 
much pleasure. Is there any other gentleman 
here who would like me to oblige him in the 
same manner? 

Fenkins. (Who is aggressive, rising and 
scowling darkiy at SMitH.) Put your hand in 
your pocket, sir! 

Smith. (Doing so.) Certainly, sir. 

Fenkins. Now present my bill to me! | 

Smith. Your bill? My dear sir, I’ve got rio 
bill against you. 

Fenkins. My bill, sir; my ten-cent bill! 

Driver. (Impatiently.) Fare, fare, fare! 

Smith. O,1 comprehend. Really, sir, you 
must excise me. This note of’ fractional ‘cur- 
tency, denomination ten cents, was destined 
for the payment of your stage-fare?: Allow me 
to rectify my error. (Hands note to DRIVER.) 

SFenkins. Well, you’re a queer fish, any way. 

Robinson. (Who is supposed to be looking 
out of the window, and to see a lady calling 
the’ stage.) ‘Ah, there’s a woman hailing. 

Smith. A woman hailing? What a singu- 
lar meteorological phenomenon ! 

Convex. (A cross old curmudgeon.) A 
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woman! We don’t want any women in a 
stage on a rainy day. Besides, we're full. 

Smith. Yes, we’re quite full; at least I am. 
I’ve just had my breakfast. 

Reflex. Go ahead, steamboat! 

Snooks. (Touching Rostnson timidly.) I 
want to go to John Street. 

Robinson. Well, why don’t you go there? 
Who's hindering you? 

Snooks. But will this stage take me there? 

Robinson. Perhaps so, if you ask it politely. 

( Aside.) — Clever fellow I am! Didn’t get 
much out of me. 

Smith. (To Rostnson.) I beg your pardon, 
sir — but would you oblige me with your name? 

' Robinson. (Stiffy.) Robinson, sir; Robin- 
son. 

Smith. Ah, indeed! 
soe — Robinson Crusoe? 

Robinson. (Rather angrily.) No, sir. 
‘sir? 

Smith. I thought you might be, because you 
treat this crew-so badly. (Ad/ groan at this 
pun.) 

Convex. (Crossly.) Well, I sowt 
another woman again! 

Perplex. What guys the women do make 
‘of themselves nowadays! With these new- 
fangled short skirts, they put me in mind of 
the little figures painted on tea-boxes. 

Reflex.. Go ahead, steamboat! 

‘Robinson. I say there, driver! what are you 
stopping the stage for? We don’t want any 
women in this bus. 

Fones. Yes, yes; go ahead. 

Everybody in Chorus. Yes, go ahead! 

Driver. (Puts his head down, and cries out, 
indignantly.) Dry up, will you? 

Reflex. Why don’t you go ahead, then? 

Driver. Now look here! Be you a drivin 
this here stage, or be I? 


Any relation to Cru- 


Why, 


There’s 


[Enter Mr. PuFFER with a raised umbrella.) 


Puffer. Hold up there, driver! 

Driver. (Pulling up his horses.) Whoa! 

Smith. (Pretending to lean out of window.) 
All full inside; no room here. 

Puffer. All right; I don’t want to get inside. 
I'll get up on the box. (Seats himself along- 
side Driver.) Any gentleman inside got a 
match? 

Smith. What do you want a match for? 

Puffer. 1 want to smoke. (All hand him 
matches.) Ah, thank you, gentlemen; you are 
very obliging. Now, will any gentleman be 
so kind as to give me acigar? (Ail groan.) 

Smith. O-oh! You're a dead beat! You're 
a sponge — you are! 
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Robinson. He’s a swindler. 

Perplex: Say — are you a shoddy contractor? 

Smith. O, no; he’s been a sutler in the ar- 
my of the Potomac. 

Robinson. Say, driver — has that man paid” 
his fare? 

Newsboy. (Running on ind getting up be- 
hind on the stool or box.) Want to git a Her- 
ald? Tribune? — got the Woman’s. Rights 
Convention. Times? 

Convex. Don’t want any Tribune. No wo- 
men ‘allowed in this stage. (Some of the pas- 
sengers buy papers.) 

Driver. (Turns around and flicks his whip 
at boy.)’ Sa-ay! Git off there, will you? 
(Exit Boy, shouting, ‘Here's Tribune, Herald, 
Times.”) 

Robinson. These newsboys stick their noses 
in everywhere. 

Bootblack. (Renaing on.) Black yer boots? 

‘Robinson. To be sure not, you young ras- 
cal; clear out! (2#xé¢ BooTBLack in a hurry.) 

Convex. There’s another woman!+ Now go 
on, driver! What are you stopping the stage 
for? : 

Smith. Well, old chap, what’s up now? 

Driver. Up? Up yourself! One of the’ 
hosses is down. Whoa! (Struggles with, im- 
aginary horses.) 

Smith. Robinson Crusoe, my good friend, 
what did you do on your island when horses 
fell down? 

Convex. Stop your nonsense, sir. We're 
likely to have a serious accident here. Don’t 
you see the horse is in a very bad condition? 

Driver. (Turning around.) Gents, I'm 
sorry, but yow'll all have to git out. 

Robinson. Well, give us back our fares, then. 

Driver. Yes, gents; jist git out, gents, and 
then Pll make it all right. (They all get out. 
As soon as they have done so, the DRIVER 
cracks his whip and gallops off, as though 
driving his horses away.) Return your fares 
the next fine day, gents. Git up! (Zxit.) 

Robinson. Well, of all the rascally conduct! 
He’s gone off with the horses! 

Convex. And with the fares too! 
him arrested! (Zx7?.) e 

Perplex. It’s abothinable! (£x:?.) 

Fones. It’s outrageous! (L£xit.) 

Fenkins. It’s barbarous! (£xit.) 

Brown. Frightful! (Zxzz.) 

Snooks. O, perfectly shocking! (Zx#t.) 

Smith. And here it is raining harder than 
ever, and I have no umbrella! (Purrer, who 
has an umbrella, now puts it up, and SMITH 
gets under it for shelter. They exeunt together. 
All the rest bution up their coats and run off.) 


I'll have 
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THE GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS, . 
OME game, innocent in themselves, but 
from unfavorable associations, from hav- 
ing been always used in the haunts of gami- 
bling and dissipation, are excluded from the 
companies of those who would avoid 'the ap- 
pearance of evil. Others, though free from 
this disadvantage, have been thought to con- 
sume too much time and attention, which 
might ‘be better bestowed. There are some 
trifling pastimes which are very pleasant in 
their way, and without objection; but those 
who will try the Game of Twenty Questions, 
which I shall endeavor to describe briefly, will 
find it not only an innocent recreation, highly 
agreeable for an evening party, but one which 
will engross the interest, excite the curiosi- 
ty, and exercise the ingenuity both of young 
and old. ; 
A few of those present retire and decide 


upon some object to be inquired about. It’ 


must be a common one — not abstract, strange, 
far-fetched, or what the company may have 
never heard of. It may be a pin, a needle, a 
church steeple, a watch, &c. The rest of the 
party are allowed twenty questions either to 
find it out or lose the game. These questions 
must be so judiciously contrived as with every 
succeeding one to diminish the circle or the 
class of objects in which it is found, and more 
and more to make it probable what the thing 
is. The questions will be somewhat in this 
wise: 1. Does it belong to the vegetable, min- 
eral, or animal kingdom? 2. Is it manufac- 
tured, or not? 3. Is it a whole, or composed 
of parts? 4. Is it used in households? 5. Is 
it for use or ornament? 6. Is it found in this 
room? &c. If the object is very simple, some- 
times only five or six questions will be enough 
to determine it. If it is more recondite, the 
whole twenty may be gone through; and if 
there is no quick-witted “person present, the 
attempt may be a failure. : 
When Mr. Rush, of Pennsylvania, was our 
minister at the Court of St. James, he was 
once in company with the great Canning ata 


dinner, where, after the cloth was removed, the. 





latter proposed this game; which was ‘hen 
much in vogue. The object selected was the 
wand of the Lord High Sheriff, and Mr. Can- 
ning was to propose the questions. I will 
quote this game exactly as it was played, to 
give:you the idea. Question.1. Does what you 
have thought of belong to the vegetable, or. 
animal, or mineral kingdom? Azs. Vegetable. 
2. Is it manufactured’ or unmanufactured? A‘s. 
Manufactured. 3. Is it solid or liquid? - Ans. 
Solid. 4. Is it entire in itself, or in parts? 
Ans: Entire. 5. Is it for public or private 
use? Ams. Public. 6. Does it. exist in Eng- 
land, or out of it? Ams. In England. 7. Is it 
single, or are there others of the same kind? 
Aas. Single. 8. Historical, or only existent 
at present? Ams. Both. g. Is it for ornament 
or use? Ams. For both. 10. Has it any con- 
nection with the person of the king? Azs. No. 
11. Is it carried, or does it support itself ? | 
Ans. Carried. 12. Does it pass by succession? 
Ans. Uncertain. 13. Was it used at the coro- 
nation? As. Yes. 14. In the Hall or Abbey? 
Ans. Probably in both. 15. Does it belong 
specially to the ceremonies of the coronation, 
or is it used at other times? Ams. At other 
times. 16. Is it exclusively of vegetable na- 
ture, or in some parts vegetable and mineral? 
Ans. Exclusively of a vegetable nature. 17. 
What is its shape? [Objected to as too par- 
ticular, and withdrawn.] 17 (repeated). Is it 
decorated or simple? Ams. Simple. 18. Is it 
used in the ordinary ceremonies of the House 
of Commons, or House of Lords? Ams. No. 
1g. Is it ever used by either House? Ans. No. 
20. Is it generally stationary, or movable ? 
Ans. Movable. 

The questions being all exhausted, Can- 
ning rolled his large, liquid eye, and said, 
“Itis the Wand of the Lord High Sheriff?” 
Such indeed it was; and this game riveted the 
attention of the distinguished company for one 


hour. iis atcansite 


a 

THe Mysterious Botte. — Pierce a few 
holes with a glazier’s diamond in a common 
black bottle, and plgce it in a vase or jug of 
water, so that the neck only is above the sur- 
face. Then with a tunnel fill the bottle and 
cork it well while it is in the jug or vase.- Take 
it out, and, notwithstanding the holes in the 
bottom, it will not leak. Wipe it dry, and give 
it to some person to uncork. The moment the 
cork is-drawn, to the party’s astonishment the 
water will begin to run out at the bottom. of 
the bottle. ARTIE CRAYTON. 


— Base BALt is the national game of the 
United States. 
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478. Saxony. 479. Erie. 480. Cabes. »481. 
Bona. 482. Ponce. 483. London City. 484. 
Malone. 485. Pisa. 486. Camel’s Hump. 
487. Newport. 488. 1. Boon. 2. Universe. 
3: Few. 4. Fly. 5..Amoo. 6. Lancaster. 
7. Okhotsk — BurraLo, New ‘York. 489. H 
(eye) S (man) D 8 (star) (T led) (tea) (heel) 
_ and — His mandate startled the land. 490. 
Cleveland. 491. Levi Fairfield. 492. Love in 
a cottage. 493. Elephant. 494. Hyena. 495. 
Tapir... 496. Panthers. 497. Wolf. 498. 
Camel. 499. Camelopard. 500. 1. Witness. 
2. Impeach, 3. Lie. 4. Letter. 5. Item. 6. 
Arabia. 7. Man— WitLiAM SHERMAN. 6501. 
Longfellow. 502. W.C.Bryant. 503. Whit- 
tier. 504. O. W. Holmes. 505. Browning. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


. . 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
50. My first is in brig, but not in ship; ~ 
My second in mouth, but not in lip; 
My third isin fresh, but not in stale; 
My fourth is in bundle, but not in bale; 
My fifth is in walks, but notin “ go it; ” 
My whole is a noted Scottish poet. Cart. 


DECAPITATION. 


509. There is in Europe a river of five letters ; 
take-two away, and one will remain. G: W.G. 





ENIGMA, : 

510." It is composed of ten letters: 

The-7, 5, 1, 10 is part-of the human frame. 

The’2, 8, 4 is part of the head. 
~ The 3, 9,6 is-very industrious, 

The whole is near at hand. 

Lee AMPUTATIONS. 

511.,Cut off the leg, and leave’a sea. 512. 
Cut off the leg, and you will have eight. 513. 
Cut off the leg, and leave atoe. 514. Cuf off 
the leg, and you.will see the end. Aue. H. 


Gop PEN. 


515. REBUS. 


DovusLe ACROSTICS. 

516. 1. To gather up. 2. Affection. 3. Un- 
sealed.. 4. A valley. 5. To avoid. The in- 
itials form an article of dress, the finals a word 
meaning to reéstablish. 517. 1. A vital or- 
gan. 2. Afruit. 3. Aname. 4. An ancient 
king. The initials form a part of the human 
frame, the finals a word meaning to watch or 
care for. LorAIN LINCOLN. 


Sans-Pieds. 

518. Take from a garment, and leave to 
plunder. 519. From a weight. and leave a 
preposition. 520. From a ship’s account, and 
leave an exclamation. 521. From a trimming, 
and leave aknock. 522. From to gaze, and leave 
a heavenly body. 523. From a utensil, and 
leave an adverb. 524. From a little boy, and 
leave an €xclamation. 525. From an English 
noble, and leave a part of the head. 

Uncie Sam. 
GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

526. Why is a state of South America like 
cold weather? 527, Why is one of the United 
States like France? 528. Why is Asia like 
some barnyards? 529. Why is Europe like 
soap? 530. MM M— What river? 531. 4th. 
—'What river? 532. D.— What river? 533. 
?.— What division of water? 
sis : Jostan TRINKLE. 
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OB ROY likes the ‘‘kaadge” idea, but 

don’t know what the device means. We 
have explained it before. Rob sends this stir- 
ring appeal to his fellow-readers in St. Louis, 
of which they will take notice and govern 
themselves accordingly : ‘‘ St. Louisians, pléase 
wear the badge. I want to get acquainted with 
some readers of the Magazine.”  He'suggests 
a silver. ten-cent piece, with the letters en- 
graved upon it. That would do nicely,. but 
where will you get *the coin? What do you 


think of two:awls, one worn over each eye? — 
We don’t think the cross-word to which Rob 
Right 


Roy alludes was ‘“‘ much” — only fair. 
in regard to the charade. 

Fanny, Walnut Hill Plantation, South Caro- 
lina, writes us a very pretty letter about flow- 
ers, and asks if we were ever in the south. 
We have been in all the Southern States -ex- 
cept Florida and Texas. Fanny sends her love 
to all our correspondents. — Bartlett’s enigmas 
are not according to rule; and only: two of 
Herbert’s transpositions are written plainly 
enough. — Billy Buck’s transpositions are very 
good; the rebuses are pretty good, but we have 
no room for them, and the enigma is personal. 
— F.C. K. will please not send any more of 
that kind of enigma — they are too long. His 
letter, filled with good advice, was received 
and duly considered. We publish nothing but 
original matter — unless some of our puzzle 
matter is stolen by those who send it to us.. 

In ‘T. F. W.’s enigma the state is not spelled 
right. — F. A. C.’s rebuses are very good — 
though we don’t quite comprehend all the mu- 

sical ones, and will take advice of Alice. —T. C. 
‘ K. sends a conundrum, which is zof original — 
‘Why is kissing like a victory? Because it is 
easy to Grant.” That’s a libel — isn’t it, girls? 
Some of it is as difficult to Grant as the capture 
of Vicksburg was. — We did not write “* Keep 
cool,” with any reference to our friend Rob 
Roy, who is a very good fellow, and generally 
keeps his temperature about right. Some of 
our contributors send the same puzzles to two 
different publications, which is wrong. ‘The 
matter shall be preserved for use. 

Clarence Clayton is willing to pay five dol- 
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lars a year for our Magazine, which is. very 
liberal ‘in him; but we are glad that his good 
nature is not to ‘be taxed to that extent. 
Though the price for the next volume is to 
be slightly -increased, we think, -considering 
the improvements to be made, that it will be 
cheaper than the former price. The cross- 
word and’ transpositions shall’ take their 
chance with the heaps of accepted matter in 
our drawer. — It is too late to answer J. P. B.’s 
in regard to the prizes, as all articles were to be: 
in the hands of the editor by June 10, accord- 
ing to the notice in No. 21. We don’t publish 
any rebuses that are personal. The rebus sent 
was published years ago. The “‘O.O. Brother- 
hood” and the badgé we regard as a “ goak.” 
We have had half a dozen rebuses on “ To- 
ronto;” somebody was ahead of you. If J.’s 
accepted matter has not appeared, that pleas- 
ure is yet in store for our readers. 

Some of Uncle Ned’s Sans-tétes have been 
used; the others shall be saved. — Some of 
J. M.’s transpositions will do, but we don’t like 
half 4 dozer consonants strung on at the end. 
—H. G..S.’s nicely-written letter and enigma 
must go into the basket because he does not 
send the answer. — The subject of J. L. W.’s 
rebus has been used too many times to be re- 
peated. — Most of Tommy’s Sans-tétes have 
been printed before. —In answer to B. P., we 
know of no book that treats of bird’s eggs ex- 
.clusively, but he will find the matter in any 
book on ornithology. We have a cross-word 
on the subject chosen by G. H. C.— W. B.’s 
rebus will not:do, and ‘he sends no answer to 
his acrostic. — All but three of George’s Sans- 
tétes have been used. 

Freddy Frost sends us four pages of capital 
matter, well written and well arranged;. but 
write only on one side of the paper. We must 
copy half his matter, or not use it, though it 
looks good enough to pay even for this trouble. 
But Freddy writes so much better than we do, 
that the printer would rather set it up from his 
copy. Our contributor is delighted with the 
prospectus ‘for Volume II., and would like to 
become acquainted with several of the ‘cous- 
ins,” especially Fox and Herbert R. — C.'H. 
W. sends.an acrostic andan enigma, which are 
accepted, and complains that his .initiais were 
transposed in printing. one of his enigmas. 
We don’t know how it was; did you put them 
against each puzzle you sent, as we requested, 
and as you have in the present letter? — Some 
of G. W.. T.’s conundrums and geographical 
questions shall be printed. —John, F. S.’s acros- 
tic is imperfect — don’t behead a town in such 
‘a puzzle. ‘The transpositions will do. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


FRANOE AND PRUSSIA. 


HOUGH Louis Napoleon is tyrannical at 

times, we can never completely forget that 
his power comes from the national will, and 
that he must answer to the French nation for 
his misgovernment. 

And now the question is, whether the first 
power in Europe is to be represented by Wil- 
liam I., who will throw his weight into the 
scale of divine right in every contest, or by 
Napoleon III., who at least pretends to have 
some respect for the will of the people. 








THE PRIZES. 


When we offered the prizes in No. 16 of Our 
Boys and Girls, it was with the intention of 
getting up a little healthy competition among 
our subscribers, to whom exclusively the offers 
were confined. The sums offered were small, 
and we did not suppose that any but our juve- 
nile readers would compete for them. It was 
intended to.be a family affair, and we hope it 
will not create any unpleasantness when the 
award is read. 

We have received a large number of stories, 


compositions, poems, and rebuses, but most of . 


them appear to have been sent in by grown-up 
people. We feel obliged to.accept the issue, as 
the class of persons other than subscribers was 
not designated in the offer. We find no fault; 
onty, if we had intended to call forth the best 
productions of mature minds, we should have 
offered much larger sums as premiums. The 
only thing we regret is, that the boys and girls 
have been driven from the field by the more 
experienced writers who have chosen to com- 
pete. 

We have endeavored to be fair and just in 
- the award. The stories, poems, and composi- 
tions were placed i in the hands of a committee, 
who have carefully read and considered them, 
and the award was made by this committee. 
Many capital rebuses were sent in, from which 
we selected half a dozen of the best, upon 
which we took the judgment of others. The 
one to which the prize was given is quite 
unique in its design, containing very little of 
the pictorial element, but decidedly original. + 

We will venture to say, that many who have 
sent in articles or rebuses will regard the suc- 





cessful ones as inferior to their own — for such 
is life! We have relied upon the judgment of 
the committee, though of course there is room, 
as there always is in such cases, for differences 
of opinion. Without further explanation we 


publish the award. 
1. For the best story, $10. 
CANTERBURY, Hingham, Mass. 
2. For the best composition on the Atlantic 
Mrs. Jutta P. BaLvarp, 


Howarp B. 


Telegraph, $5. 
Detroit, Mich. 

3- For the best rebus. 
LARD, Detroit, Mich. 

4: For the best poem, $10. H.G. F., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

In the last instance the full name was not 
sent; but we must insist on publishing it with 
the poem, the author being a stranger to us, 
as a guaranty that the conditions have been 
complied with, and that the poem is original. 


Mrs. Juvia P. Bat- 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Stories AND SKETCHES By OuR Best Av- 
THORS. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume contains fourteen capital stories 
by Fitz Hugh Ludlow, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, William Wirt Sikes, and other accom- 
plished writers. It is issued in the highest 
style of the typographic art, and is just the 
book for the mountains and the sea-side dur- 
ing the vacations of the present year. 


OUR TERMS. 


Some of our six months’ subscribers do not 
appear to have read that part of our prospectus 
relating to the price of the Magazine after the 
first volume; and in renewing, remit only one 
dollar. The publishers will stop such with 
No. 47. Most of the letters, however, come 
with $1.25, as they should. For $2.25 all the 
numbers for 1867 will be sent. 


— A First-raTte Nortice.—We do not 
often publish on our editorial page ‘‘ what the 
papers say of us,” but we cannot resist the 
temptation to insert the following from Dr 
HOLLANDER, that our readers may know the 
opinion of its editor in regard to our Maga- 
zine : — 

“ Oxiver Optic’s Magazijn. Our Boys and 
Girls, iseen wekelijks Magazijn voor de Jengd. 
van veelzijdige nuttige strekking. Boeijende 
verhalen, fraaije platen enz. maken diteene wel- 
kome bezoeker in ons huis, en doen ons het- 
zelve een ruim debiet toewenschen. Te Boston , 
by Lee & Shepard.” ; 





